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The Pembrokeshire Goast. An article on the planning 
problems of Pembrokeshire appears on Page 159. APRIL 195! 
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Peril — and 


PLANNERS AND believers in plan- 
ning must realize that their work is in 
jeopardy unless they can quickly re- 
create popular enthusiasm for it. Mr 
Gosling’s soberly sanguine article in 
this issue, and Lady Pepler’s gloomy 
one, read together, reveal a typical 
case of the danger and the possibility 
of escape from it. In London it is 
easy to see how the temporary flare- 
up of public interest opened the door 
to planning that was both imagina- 
tive and sound, and how the lame 
operation of the plan has under- 
mined the political power even to 
carry out little bits of it. In other 
areas, as well as in London, the moral 
is plain. 

The TCPA gives a lead by its 
appeal for men and women to form 
local groups for the study and con- 
structive criticism of the Develop- 
ment Plans due in 1951. The 
Association’s leaflet Watch Your Local 
Plan follows up this appeal with 
practical hints on getting such groups 
going. The response so far is en- 
couraging. 


Opportunity 


For obvious reasons, the expression 
of public demand and criticism ought 
to come in the main from laymen and 
lay organizations who cannot be 
charged with having a vocational axe 
to grind. But there is need of earnest 
co-operation by all who are engaged 
in the planning process. Members of 
planning committees, planning offi- 
cers and their staffs, and people in all 
the professions concerned can help 
by giving the TCPA names of in- 
dividuals and societies likely to be 
interested in the public aspects of 
planning. They can also greatly assist 
local groups by advice and informa- 
tive talks. It is true that by doing these 
things they will not make life quieter 
for themselves. A lively planning 
group may criticize the plan—and 
not always, in the opinion of the plan- 
ners, justly. But public controversy, 
especially on issues that genuinely 
concern the ordinary man and 
woman, will strengthen planning 
even if it modifies some of the plans. 
The quietest existence, after all, is that 
of the grave. 
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“The Town Planners’ Dream” 

It is salutary in this connection to 
read the ferocious article in The 
Economist (3 March), a journal con- 
sistently favourable to planning for 
objectives of social benefit. Its criti- 
cism is extravagant, and some of its 
analysis surprisingly shaky, but that 
the article could appear is a symptom 
of which planners must take notice. 
The argument is, in brief, that plan- 
ning has seemed to become almost 
wholly restrictive, while in the direc- 
tion of improvements in the living 
and working conditions of the people 
it has pathetically little to show. The 
1947 financial provisions have re- 
moved the economic test of the best 
use of land, and substituted a pull- 
devil - pull - baker between depart- 
ments and interests. ““Thus, where a 
new town shall be built depends not 
a little on how effectively the local 
farmers are organized.” And it is 
suggested that many plans ignore the 
limitations of industrial mobility and 
the factors of cost. 

“The only alternative is for the 
town planners to rediscover their 
social function. They gained their 
present powers, not because they 
were thought suitable persons to 
co-ordinate all forms of land use 
(which they are not), but because 
they showed ways of securing better 
and healthier living conditions for 
the mass of the people. This initial 
aim has to-day got buried under a 
mass of regulatory and taxing powers 
which were originally secondary to 
it. The means has become the end. . . 
Planning authorities cannot hope to 
justify their powers and controls 
(even on a much smaller scale) unless 
they, become the instruments of a 
policy at once more modest and more 
constructive.” 


Planning Theorists and Planners 
While this last quotation contains 
much with which we agree, there are 
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signs in it and the rest of The Econo- 
mist’s article that the writer has paid 
more attention to some of the 
theorists of planning (not in this 
journal) than to recent official plans. 
We ourselves strongly support the 
principle of delimiting zones and 
defining standards of development 
and redevelopment (including the 
location of industrial areas) and leav- 
ing detailed siting and occupation 
within the defined limits to private 
and public constructive and operat- 
ing agencies. The outline Develop- 
ment Plans we have seen appear to 
accept that principle. Our own 


‘criticism of them is that, because the 


“‘mass of the people” have at present 
no spokesmen inside or outside the 
ministries, the minimum standards 
(of residential space and play-space) 
are opportunist and weak. The 
notion put forward in some books 
and articles on planning that it is 
necessary and possible for the plan- 
ning administration to work out the 
pattern for the future economic and 
demographic composition of each 
area is of course nonsense. It is no less 
suicidal for planning to abandon a 
clear definition of the area limits, 
broad types, and densities of future 
development and _ redevelopment. 
But The Economist makes a bad side- 
slip in suggesting that the nation 
should “forgo building in new com- 
munities in order to make a start 
on the redevelopment of city centres’. 
We cannot redevelop crowded areas 
on standards socially satisfactory 
unless we provide elsewhere for the 
overcrowded people displaced. 

The public attitude to planning 
could be rapidly changed if the 
Ministry and the planning authori- 
ties, in words as well as in deeds, 
showed more consciousness of the 
interest of the “‘mass of the people’. 
But the right way round is for public 
opinion to express itself in as many 
places as possible. 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE DEFENCE 


PROGRAMME 


An important statement by the chairman of the Welwyn Garden 


City and Hatfield New Town Development Corporation. 


AM NOT allowed, nor do I desire, 
J discuss the political implica- 

tions of the international situation. 
Despite herculean efforts to get back 
to the momentum of progress and 
betterment, we now find ourselves in 
a state of international frustration 
and peril. 

I am bound to reflect constantly 
upon the arguments that strength 
brings peace. The decisions as to 
whether military strength and intern- 
al social and economic strength can 
go together or the extent to which 
one must be favoured at the expense 
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Houses at Sherrards Wood, We 


by R. G. GOSLING 


of the other are fraught with diffi- 
culties and dangers. My mind also 
travels back to the contentions of an 
old stalwart in the world of reform,’ 
to the effect that wars almost alone 
give impetus to great ideas and dis- 
coveries, for example the League of 
Nations and scientific development. 

Whatever the merits of these argu- 
ments it is the fact that amid the 
stress of world-wide war practical 
initial steps were taken towards the 
creation of new towns to come into 
existence in the early post-war period. 

1 F, J. Gould, Rationalist and Soc. Dem. 
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Dreams were brought nearer to 
reality by the Reith Committee 
reports, and with the end of hostilities 
there was no delay in creating the 
necessary machinery under the New 
Towns Act sponsored by Lord Silkin, 
the then Minister of Town and 
Country Planning. 


Causes of Slow Start 


If dreams, as they should be, are 
still ahead of reality, the causes of the 
delay in our case are due to some ex- 
tent to the industrial and economic 
climate of a post-war period and to a 
lack of understanding in some quar- 
ters as to the priority new towns 
should occupy. 

Time was certainly not lost by any 
of the New Town Corporations in 
assessing the task devolving upon 
them. If they had been charged with 
the mere erection of streets of houses 
or blocks of flats, regardless as in the 
past of all other considerations, a 
little more building might have been 
done; but with the master planning 
of town communities for full living 
and work, the recruitment of com- 
petent staffs and the ground survey- 
ing, a great deal of practical and 
important work has been carried 
out. In a few short years—and in 
some cases only months—many 
practical proposals have emerged, 
and are well on the way towards 
implementation. 

A definite stage has now been 
reached in the work of the New Town 
Corporations first created. Road, 
sewerage, and water schemes are in 
course of construction, something has 
been done in the way of factory 
transference and dwellings are in the 
course of erection, some occupied. 
The restrictions on capital develop- 
ment have had little effect on the 
new towns; plans and proposals have 


been approved and have gone steadi- - 


ly ahead within the permitted allo- 
cations. 
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Impact of Rearmament 


But what of the rearmament and 
defence programmes now facing the 
country ? What effect will these have 
on new town policy? Will they lead 
to restriction, virtual abandonment 
or a change in the emphasis or pur- 
pose ? 

The same question can of course be 
asked as to every other worth-while 
state scheme, and it is obvious that all 
social and economic programmes 
will have to be the subject of priori- 
ties. 

We are, of course, in no position 
to decide such weighty issues. The 
demands of the defence programme 
from day to day may have some 
limiting effect on other programmes 
and all that we can do is to make 
assessments of possible changes. No 
one can envy the task of a Govern- 
ment in these circumstances, especi- 
ally one whose programme is based 
on social and economic progress. 


Priorities in Industry 

Mr Harold Wilson, President of 
the Board of Trade, in a recent talk 
has discussed the problems of his 
department and has said that clashes 
were bound to occur where firms 
found themselves faced with both 
export and defence programme 
orders. 

It is, therefore, obvious that in- 
dustrial development, changes, and 
preference will be concentrated upon 
those firms contributing to the re- 
armament drive and the export re- 
quirements of the country. Industrial 
location certificates will almost cer- 
tainly be limited to these purposes 
and therewith will go the building 
licences. 

The defence expenditure of £4,700 
million, spread over the next three 
years, has been divided by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
certain broad headings, and the list 
gives special emphasis to aircraft, 
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vehicles, shipengines, radarand radio, 
building, textiles, and munitions. 

This factor will condition the type 
of work provided by new towns for 
some time to come. The decanting of 
London by the London new towns 
will have to have regard to these 
preferences, it is obvious that the 
Board of Trade will be very limited 
in its assistance to industries not 
contributing to the two programmes 
mentioned, and possibly it will give 
special emphasis to firms contribut- 
ing to these two programmes who 
transfer to or commence operations 
in the new towns as well as in the 
development areas. 

If this is so new towns may well 
be given higher priority and greater 
urgency. 

On the other hand it has to be 
agreed that there has been no sign 
that the original conception of the 
purpose of the new towns has been 
adjusted or abated. 


Priority in Housing for Dispersal 

The housing drive is not threatened 
by any of the statements made to 
date; in fact there is every reason to 
believe that house building will con- 
tinue to be encouraged and is likely 
to be the last to suffer by any cuts 
enforced by the defence programme. 

The dispersal of our large aggrega- 
tions of population are, fundament- 
ally, not only the conception of 
idealists that we should live and work 
in the country but also in themselves, 
contributions to defence. 

If war there be it is commonsense 
to plan for dispersal. If evacuation of 
large towns becomes inevitable then 
thought has to be given to the 
destination of the evacuees and to the 
possible creation of reception areas 
not at present in existence. Here the 
new towns may have a vital function 
to perform. ‘The New Town Corpora- 
tions are prepared and have large- 
scale plans capable of speedy develop- 
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ment, given priority in labour and 
material. 

In a country of full employment 
there is no reservoir upon which to 
draw for labour for new rearmament 
tasks, and no reservoir of labour upon 
which to draw for old tasks acquiring 
a new emphasis and importance. 

New town plans could more 
readily take shape if there were no 
obstacles to obtaining a 100 per cent 
building force and there were com- 
mon recognition as to their priority. 
It is possible that under the urgency 
of the threat of war New Town 
Corporations may be called upon to 
put their plans into speedy operation. 

If, as has been said, housing is not 
to suffer under the needs of the re- 
armament programme where is it 
best to build? Is it better to scratch 
old sores, add to the vulnerability 
of great cities and re-create the old 
problems of dispersal, or to go for- 
ward with the bold conception of a 
new England where it meets and 
makes complete the needs of defence 
simultaneously ? 

Within its new constitution the 
Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning is able to visualize the prob- 
lem in a very broad way and I have 
no reason to doubt that under the 
direction of the Minister we will con- 
tinue to advance. If it is necessary 
that the rate of progress in new towns 
ought to be greater the machinery 
exists, given the tools, the material, 
and the labour. 





NOTE THIS DATE 


Annual Meeting of TCPA, Thurs- 
day, April 26, 2.30 at The 96 Restau- 
rant, 96 Piccadilly, W1. The Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. 

At 11.45, same day and place, the 
Right Hon. Hugh Dalton, mp, will be 
the guest at an Association luncheon. 
Tickets 1os. 6d. from 28 King Street, 
WCa. 
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LONDON HOUSING AND PLANNING 


The desperate housing situation and the slow progress of new 
towns and outer town expansions are killing public belief in the 


London Plan. A crusade is needed to save planning. 


OU LIVE with your wife’s par- 
Y ents in one room of their base- 
ment and ground-floor part of 
a small house. When you married on 
leaving the army five years ago you 
had sentimental ideas of a cottage 
with roses round the door and a bit of 
garden where you could work each 
evening. But now all you want is some 
place—any place—where you can be 
alone with your wife and family, two 
entrancing children who are pos- 
sessed of an inconvenient amount of 
vitality. 
Down the street they are putting up 
a block of flats. You have reason to 
believe you are fairly near the top of 
the list and you watch them go up 
with hope in your heart. Then you 
visit the housing department and are 
told there is no chance and in the same 


The Springfield Grove Estate, Charlton 


by ELIZABETH E. PEPLER 


week the local paper says the borough 
council wanted to make the block six 
storeys high but the county council 
would only allow five because of the 
“density”. You feel convinced that 
just one more layer of flats would 
have enabled them to include you. 
You think this talk of “‘density’’ is 
simply crazy. What you want is a 
home to yourself, not all this plan- 
ning. Anyway they’ve got lifts, 
haven’t they, so why not live at the 
top? Healthful and airy, isn’t it? 
What’s the good of saying ‘“‘Move toa 
new town’. There isn’t a new town, 
for all their talk, and probably never 
will be. 

This is roughly the relationship of 
housing to town planning as seen by 
at least 200,000 families, or say 
600,000 people in the County of 
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London. Although it gives only the 
density aspect, the other aspects are 
the same. Why don’t they build some 
dwellings on that bomb-site? The 
town planning says it’s to be open 
space. What’s the use of open space ? 
Isn’t there the doorstep and the 
street? What we want is homes. 

And so on. 

Small wonder that the nerve ofeven 
the most stalwart believer in plan- 
ning principles among the people’s 
representatives in local and central 
government is nearing breaking point. 
The measure of the pressure on them 
lies in the growing pile of heart- 
rending letters on their desks. In 
some cases their nerve has given, and 
they become violent—always vio- 
lent—advocates of anti-planning. 
They can be found in both or all three 
political parties, and, being people in 
responsible public positions, they are 
a danger to the future of planning, 
because people listen to and believe 
in what they say. 

The planning authority in_ its 
development plan is up against this 
problem of housing and rehousing at 
every stage. Not only has the LCC a 
waiting list of more than 200,000 fa- 
milies, to whom they naturally feel 
a first duty, but every planning pro- 
ject, whether in the next five years or 
the next twenty, involves the dis- 
placement of tens of thousands more. 
Borough councils are clamouring to 
be allowed to begin slum-clearance, 
and have in fact been invited by the 
LCC to send in a list of areas of first 
priority. Yet no permission to begin 
can be given them becausé there is 
nowhere to put the overspill of people 
who will be homeless when the slum 
area is rebuilt with the open layout 
and lower density laid down by the 
development plan. Spare land _ is 
growing so scarce in London that 
borough councillors can see the end, 
within a year or two, of any supplies 
within their boundaries. Some bor- 
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oughs have already come to an end 
and have nowhere to put up new 
buildings. It is impossible for them 
therefore, each with their individual 
waiting list, to tackle their own slum- 
clearance without help from the LCC 
in rehousing the overspill. At the 
same time they are told by the de- 
velopment plan that provision has to 
be made within their borough bound- 
ary for more open space, for extra 
schools, for new or wider roads, for 
neighbourhood shopping centres, for 
expansion of teaching hospitals—all 
involving the taking up of land which 
might be used for housing, all in- 
volving the displacement of even 
more families from their existing 
homes. This is the relationship of 
housing to town planning as prob- 
ably seen by the twenty-eight London 
borough councils. 

One is bound to say that the Town 
Planning Committee of the LCC has 
not so far shirked its responsibilities. 
It has faced boldly these appalling 
problems and it has discussed them 
as required at all stages with the 
boroughs in spite of the additional 
labour such discussions must in- 
volve. The frankness and sincerity 
with which the chairman of the 
Town Planning Committee recently 
expounded the difficulties and the 
proposals of the development plan to 
the borough representatives, prob- 
ably did more to reassure the be- 
lievers and to pacify the anti-planners 
than weeks of official negotiations. 
The development plan is indeed a 
compromise, and lies mid-way be- 
tween the ideals of the County of 
London Plan and the demand for 
realism. But—and on this BUT the 
issue solely hangs—its results, its 
capacity even to ekist at all, depends 
on one thing: the rapid progress of 
facilities for rehousing displaced per- 
sons in the new and expanded towns. 

One new town, complete with 
housing, workplaces, and the ameni- 
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The Notre Dame Estate at Clapham 


ties which have been promised, and 
filled with real live people, would do 
more to overcome the growing anti- 
planning fervour, more to put hope 
into the despairing hearts of the 
homeless, than anything else. But we 
not only have not even one new town 
complete. We have not one within 
reach of completion. We have not 
even the prospect that they will make 
any worthwhile contribution to the 
housing problem for the next three 
years. A hundred houses in each new 
town this year! What is that? Even a 
thousand houses in each new town 
this year would not be quick enough 
for the urgency of the problem. 

And what about the expanded 
towns? What steps have been taken 
to start them expanding ? What con- 
tribution may we expect them to 
make, not ten years hence, but this 
year? What licences, what building 
facilities have been given them in 
these difficult times? What plans 
prepared ? What land secured ? What 
inquiries held? What services laid 
down? What staff appointed? It is 
five years since the war ended. What 
has been done ? 
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The Times 


It is small wonder, as I hope I have 
shown in this article, that the rela- 
tionship of housing to town planning 
in London has fixed in the minds of 
many, maybe the majority, of the 
people an ineradicable opinion that 
town planning is bunk, worse, that it 
is a frustrating enemy to progress. If 
ever the propaganda societies were 
needed it is now. It is unnecessary to 
state in a periodical like ‘Town AND 
Country PLANNING that reforms de- 
pend on the strength of public 
opinion. But what is being done to 
reinforce public opinion with the 
conviction that town planning is 
essential ? 

Until the mass of the public demand 
progress in any direction speed will | 
be slow and the issue itself will hang 
precariously. There must be the 
passion and intention behind it that 
marked the fervour of the slum-} 
clearance campaign of the early} 
1930s. ’ 

Indeed, unless the relationship of} 
housing to town planning is drama-] 
tically changed within the next year, | 
all the work and money and vision 
of the pioneers will be wasted. 
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SOME PLANNING PROBLEMS 
IN PEMBROKESHIRE 
A seaboard county of great charm and diversity, singularly un- 


spoiled by bad coastal developments, offers a wonderful opportunity 
for long-term planning for agriculture and holiday facilities. 


HE COUNTY of Pembroke is a 
compact area of approximately 
thirty-five miles from north to 
south and twenty-nine miles from 
east to west. 
It is unique in its racial develop- 
ment, for the area is clearly divided 
into two regions by a boundary 















by J. A. PRICE 


Transwalliana”’ or’ “Little England 
beyond Wales’, where the inhabit- 
ants come from a mixed stock in- 
cluding Scandinavians, Normans, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Flemings, who 
have merged into the English of 
to-day. 

Pembrokeshire is mainly in a low- 
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Milford Haven from the air 


formed of the more recent old red- 
stone and carboniferous limestone, 
together with the coal measures which 
are an extension of the South Wales 
coalfield. 

This complex geological structure 
has reacted forcibly on the landscap2 
and it is doubtful whether any other 
region of this country contains in so 
small a compass as many changing 
types, from the barren Prescelly 
Mountains, the windswept moorlands 
of the St David’s Peninsula, the 
deeply incised valleys of the Gwaun 
and Nevern, the undulating grass- 
lands of the central area, the red- 
sandstone arable lands of the Dale 
and Tenby Peninsula and the lime- 
stone downs of the Castlemartin 
Peninsula. To these, with their 
diversity of vegetation and soil colour- 
ing, must be added the majestic 
fiord-like waterway of Milford 
Haven and the infinite variety of the 
coastal scenery. 

Pembrokeshire is now predomin- 
ently agricultural, although in the 


past its anthracite, Prescelly slates, 
lead, wool, fishing, and the Naval 
Base at Pembroke Dock provided a 
wide diversity of employment. The 
main industries to-day, besides farm- 
ing, are deep-sea fishing, the tourist 
trade, ship-repairing, armaments, and 
coal-mining. 

The many planning problems can 
be conveniently summarized under 
the following headings: economic, 
social, communications and _trans- 
port, and scenery and amenity. 


Economic Problems 


1. Rural Depopulation. The 1949 
civilian population of 86,830 is 1-4 
per cent less than in 1841. Between 
1911 and 1939 the county lost on 
balance, through outward move- 
ment, approximately 17,300 or 19 
per cent of the 1g11 figure, the four 
rural districts losing 9,900. But for a 
considerable surplus of births over 
deaths, the population would have 
seriously declined. Approximately 
15 per cent of the rural population of 
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to-day are living in parishes which 
have declined in population by 15 to 
20 per ‘cent since 1921. 

2. Employment Opportunities. The 
drift from the countryside has been 
accelerated by the closure of the slate 
quarries, lead mines, and woollen 
mills and a serious decline in coal- 
mining, and whilst agriculture has 
prospered through a more intensive 
working of the county’s fertile soils 
(some of the best in Wales), unless 
action is taken to infuse industries 
into the market towns of Haverford- 
west, Pembroke, Fishguard, and 
Narberth on the lines advocated by 
the TCPA’s Country Towns Com- 
mittee, the problem of rural depopu- 
lation will never be solved. 

3. Tourist Industry. Approximately 
200 square miles (a third of the 
county) was selected by the Hob- 
house Committee as a potential 
national park. This area includes 
practically the wnole of the county’s 
long cezstline with its innumerable 
coves and sandy beaches, capable of 
providing facilities for numerous 
holiday visitors without detracting 
from natural beauty. The only holi- 
day resorts now capable of taking a 
reasonable number of visitors are 
Tenby and its near neighbour Saun- 
dersfoot, though limited accommo- 
dation exists at Newport, Pembroke, 


Sub-standard sea-side bungalows 
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Broad Haven, Fishguard, and a few 
other places. The Hobhouse Com- 
mittee stressed the need for more 
hotels, hostels, and camps. 


Social Problems 


1. Housing. Very urgent, especially 
in the rural areas, is the provision of 
houses. In pre-war days some of the 
urban authorities tackled the prob- 
lem, but in the rural districts only 
ninety-three houses were erected in 
the period 1919-39. Between 1945 
and 1949, however, 1,662 houses 
were completed, 558 of them in the 
rural areas. Nevertheless, the position 
is still acute, for a further 1,100 
houses are required in the rural 
areas to meet present waiting lists 
and to abate over-crowding, before 
dealing with low category dwellings. 


Public Utility Services 


1. Water Supply. Three of the main 
urban areas are to some degree, and 
the four rural areas seriously, in need 
of improved water supplies. The 
problem is, however, being ener- 
getically tackled so that whereas in 
1943 75 per cent of the houses in rural 
districts were without piped water, 
post-war schemes costing over 
£500,000 have reduced these to 48 
per cent. The formation of the 
Prescelly Water Board and the laying 
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The rural slums 


of new trunk mains will do much to 
alleviate the position, but public 
water supplies are still a major 
problem. 

2. Electricity. In 1941 only 6 per 
cent of the farms in the county had an 
electricity supply. The fairly exten- 
sive overhead lines laid to service 
airfields and other military establish- 
ments during the war have improved 
the position, but the lack of electricity 
is still a pressing problem in the rural 
areas. 

3. Sewerage Systems. The urban 
areas, except the small market town 
of Narberth, are well served with 
sewerage systems, together with a few 
of the larger villages. All the rural 
district councils have schemes for the 
principal villages but the cost will 
present difficulty. 

4. Villages and Communal Life. The 
pattern of rural settlement is divided 
into two types—the scattered de- 


velopment of the northern and pre- 
dominantly Welsh communities and 
the grouped villages of South Pem- 
brokeshire. Generally, the villages 
are too small to provide a satisfying 
communal life. A serious attempt has 
been made in the face of much local 
antagonism to build up key villages, 
a policy which must be intensified if 
wide areas of the countryside are to 
be provided with community centres 
or village halls and playing fields with 
sufficient local inhabitants to sup- 
port them. 


Communications and Transport 


One of the fundamental obstacles 
in the development of Pembrokeshire, 
and especially of its tourist industry, 
has been the poor rail communica- 
tions. A slow service results from the 
fact that Pembrokeshire is a terminal 
county. The speeding up of the 
ordinary services to compare with 
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boat trains from Fishguard to Pad- 
dington is an urgent necessity. The 
sponsoring of an air service, by the 
county council and other authorities 
from Haverfordwest should assist in 
overcoming the county’s isolation. 
Internally, the major problem is 
the fact that the large “ria” of Milford 
Haven completely severs road and 
rail communications. The bridging 
or damming of Milford Haven be- 
tween Pembroke Dock and Neyland 
on the line of the existing car ferry is 
a planning problem that ultimately 
will have to be met, but not, it is 
anticipated, in the twenty-year period 
under the 1951 Development Plan. 


Scenery and Amenity 


1. Service Lands. The service air- 
fields and military training areas 
used during the war have left the 
county with a legacy of dereliction, 
which creates a major problem of 
rehabilitation of the land and the 
removal of obsolete and decaying 
buildings. 

2. Coastal Development. The Pem- 
brokeshire coast is virtually un- 
spoiled except at Freshwater East, 
Broad Haven, and Newgale, where 
limited numbers of sub-standard sea- 
side bungalows present a problem 
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which can be tackled only by remov- 
ing the more objectionable erections 
and modifying the remainder to 
blend with their surroundings. 

3. Trees and Woodlands. Pembroke 
is one of the most sparsely wooded 
areas in Wales. In 1932 only 2 per 
cent of its surface was tree covered 
and continuous felling has since taken 
place. Little attempt has been made 
to replant the cleared woodlands, and 
by 1947 approximately 50 per cent 
of the woodlands of over five acres 
were devastated. Terrible damage to 
amenities and wild life has been done 
by felling operations in the Gwaun 
Valley of North Pembrokeshire, which 
in pre-war days was so renowned for 
its sylvan setting that it was sug- 
gested by the Wales Advisory Com- 
mittee as a potential national nature 
reserve. There is ample opportunity 
to reclothe the county in woodlands 
by planting the steeply sloping sides 
of many valleys and other areas not 
advantageously used for agriculture. 

In conclusion, probably Pembroke- 
shire’s major planning problem is 
the need for greater publicity to bring 
its attractions and potentialities to 
the notice of a wider section of the 
community of Great Britain and our 
overseas visitors. 





The death of Sir P. Malcolm 
Stewart, Bt, in February at the age of 
seventy-eight is a loss to the planning 
movement as well as to many other 
social causes. He had been for many 
years a member of council of the 
TCPA, and President of the National 
Council of Social Service, and in 
1945-6 was a member of the New 
Towns Committee, on which he sup- 
ported strongly the building of new 
towns by government corporations. 
His belief in this method for con- 
structive work, and his interest in 
wider planning issues, were no doubt 





SIR MALCOLM STEWART 


stirred by his own experience as 
Commissioner for the Special Areas 
in 1935-6, when he pressed forward 
the building of the industrial trading 
estates. He was also the force behind 
the building of the model village of 
Stewartby in Bedfordshire—a fully 
planned settlement for workers in the 
largest of Britain’s brickworks. Few 
men have combined over a longer 
period brilliant business success with 
consistent contributions to social wel- 
fare. His quiet authoritative person- 
ality will be sadly missed by people in 
all these fields. 
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Population and Land Resources 


Worth filing by planners: Sir 
James Scott Watson’s broadcast 
(Listener, 22 February). He puts the 
problem of population and food 
supply into good perspective, without 
plunging into ill-informed attacks on 
urban housing standards. Therefore 
what he says commands respect. The 
world’s population for years has 
been growing faster than its food 
supply. There are no great reserves of 
new land that can be cultivated. So 
we must grow more food on the land 
we have, must improve marginal 
land, and must avoid waste of land. 
Sir James thinks it conceivable that 
the world’s soils could, even by 
“conventional methods”, produce 
twice or even three times as much as 
now. And in view of the scientific 
possibilities, for example of artificial 
synthesis, he would “not yet be 
among the prophets of famine’’. 
Posterity may decide that double 
the present world population will be 
plenty, and plan accordingly. 

Now we don’t believe in counting 
extra ears of corn before they come 
up. Nor can land-use planners, as 
such, control the world’s birth-rate. 
Planners can, however, assist agri- 
culturists in improving food pro- 
duction by forethought in the placing 
of new urban and rural develop- 
ments. The original “garden city” 
thesis that an infusion of well-sited 
towns into rural regions, where popu- 
lation is sparse or declining, rein- 
vigorates them economically and 
psychologically, is true. 

Moreover, considered decisions as 
to where the new developments are 
to go ensure security of tenure for the 





great majority of farms and therefore 
the security for capital expenditure 
upon them. 

These two things—an influx of 
human vitality into thinly peopled 
areas, with its social and educational 
effects, and more stability for farms 
on urban fringes—can increase food 
production more than the acres for 
building could reduce it, even if 
home gardens were disregarded. 


Agriculture versus Food Production 

We stand firmly by the principle 
that, other things being equal in the 
complex planning process, land of 
higher soil quality should not be 
chosen for building if land of lower 
soil quality is available. Farmers are 
right to stress this principle. But the 
renewal of the assault on decent 
standards of urban housing density 
makes it necessary to point out that 
the agricultural interest is not the 
same as the total food-production 
interest. The greater the food strin- 
gency the more important is the 
home garden. 

Housing density is a little-under- 
stood subject, and we cannot repeat 
here the detailed studies that have 
appeared in our past pages. But any- 
one can see how small is the possible 
saving of land by cutting the accepted 
standard of garden size. Building 
200,000 houses a year at eighteen 
instead of twelve houses an acre 
could only “save” 5,500 acres a year. 
but by reducing the average back- 
garden from 200 to 100 square yards 
it would make garden food-growing 
impracticable. If the garden produce 
is worth 2s, a week on average (surely 
a modest estimate) the loss amounts 
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“It’s a very nice block of flats, but they’ve taken a long time to build it” 


to over £1 million a year. That is the 
equivalent of £180 an acre a year 
from the 5,500 farm acres at issue. 
Even if you take the garden produce 
at 1s. a week the agricultural equiva- 
lent is £90 an acre. 


Allotments versus Gardens 

The queerest quirk in this spatial 
controversy is that a clamour for 
more land for allotments (i.e. gar- 
dens detached from dwellings) coin- 
cides with a clamour for less land for 
gardens (i.e. allotments annexed to 
dwellings), and that both have 
gained official support. ‘To a student 
of political dynamics the reason is 
plain. The allotment holders and the 
farmers are effectively organized. 
The home gardeners, a far more 
numerous class, and the industries 
who supply seeds, plants, and tools for 


Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


home gardeners, are not. That might 
be remedied with advantage. But, 
though not politically organized, the 
garden-loving Englishman is a latent 
factor in the planning situation. The 
current disregard of his interest is one 
of the causes of the loss of popular 
enthusiasm for planning. 


The £950 House 

Mr Womersley and Mr Hopkin- 
son of Northampton are to be con- 
gratulated on their success in the 
Builder competition for a design for 
the £900 to £1,000 house. Also it is 
useful to have from time to time a 
refresher course in the changes that 
can be rung on arrangements within 
a given total floor area and a given 
cost. But no matter how you ring the 
changes you cannot make one cube 
foot give the accommodation of two. 
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Experience between the wars should 
have taught us all that for a three- 
bedroom house 750 square feet is too 
little—that for reasonable satisfaction 
we ought not to go below about 850 
in public housing. 

On the other hand, in times of 
housing shortage it seems to us diffi- 
cult to justify raising the standard of 
subsidized dwellings far beyond the 
decent minimum. The policy of 
building houses of 1,050 square feet 
or so, with a second WC, of course 
appeals to housing reformers; but if 
it is pursued under conditions of 
economic stringency it must mean 
housing some families well in advance 
of the decent minimum while vast 
numbers remain condemned to con- 
ditions far below a decent standard. 
Also, as we found in the 1920s, when 
public opinion finds that standards 
have been a bit too good it tends to 
react to standards that are a bit too 
bad. There is a real danger of that 
reaction now. If housing reformers 
are> driven back from the too- 
advanced line of 1,050 they should 
dig themseives firmly in on the 
850 line. 


London Traffic Dilemmas 

The Traffic Advisory Committee’s 
annual report (HMSO, 2s.) gives us 
as usual a glimpse of a first-class team 
struggling with an impossible situa- 
tion. Traffic congestion, though soci- 
ally not the most disastrous, is the 
most obvious consequence of the 
overgrowth of cities. Opportunist 
measures to deal with it cannot do as 
much permanent harm to living 
conditions as an opportunist big-city 
housing policy, but they are dread- 
fully costly. And as a large part cf the 
cost comes out of national taxation, 
the expenditure is fundamentally 
diseconomic, since it does not add to 
national resources but patches up an 
inefficient city arrangement and even 
facilitates its extension. This report, 
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for example, recommends as urgent 
street widenings and other works at a 
cost of over £19 million—one may 
say just to enable London to keep 
moving and waste more energy in 
movement. The figure does not in- 
clude the vast capital expenditures 
still being made by the London 
Transport Executive. 

Of course the work must be done. 
London is a national liability we 
cannot repudiate. But governments 
in financing and subsidizing cities 
have the right and duty to insist that 
the expenditure shall be conditional 
on resolute dispersal plans so that it 
really reduces the level of congestion 
instead of permitting it to flow back 
in a short time up to the old level. 


Country Town Expansion 

Speaking at St Albans on 11 
February, Mr Geo. Lindgren, PS to 
MLGBP, said it was recognized that in 
expanding towns the district coun- 
cils might need some help where the 
expansion was large and the rate of 
building faster than might normally 
be expected. “We are thinking about 
this,” he said, “but cannot say any- 
thing useful at the present time.” He 
mentioned that this is a matter not 
only for the London region, but 
arises in other regions. Lancashire 
and Cheshire, for instance, would 
have to provide for much overspill 
from Manchester and Merseyside. 

One of the points Mr Lindgren 
made was that balanced expansion 
would prove a much less burden on 
the rates than large-scale housing 
estates without corresponding local 
employment. As an increase of popu- 
lation in counties so situated was 
unavoidable in any case, it was to a 
county’s interest to get it properly 
distributed on a community basis. 

Action is lagging distressingly in 
this field. The country towns them- 
selves are not keeping their end up as 
vigorously as they might. 
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PLAN FOR COAL 
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The fifteen-year plan recently published by the National Coal 
Board is of importance to all planning authorities in coal-mining 


areas. 


acy of the nineteenth century 

was founded on its abundant 
supplies of cheap, high-quality coal. 
To-day, even inferior coal is neither 
cheap nor abundant, and two fuel 
crises in the last five years have 
threatened to bring the industrial life 
of the nation to a standstill. It is 
against this background of rising 
prices and declining output—and in- 
creasing consumption—that the 
Board’s Plan for Coal must be re- 
viewed. 

The proposals constitute an overall 
plan for a balanced programme of 
capital development in the industry, 
designed to increase output, improve 
productivity, and reduce costs, by 
employing men and money where 
they can produce the best results. 
Such a plan is a logical sequence to 
nationalization and to the findings 
of the Reid Committee, whose Report 
in 1945 emphasized how far we had 
fallen behind other coal-producing 
countries in technical progress, and 
how pressing was the need for re- 
construction and modernization. 


Bese INDUSTRIAL suprem- 


Expansions and Contractions 


In the next fifteen years the Coal 
Board propose to invest about £635 
million in reconstruction. This will 
involve the modernization of rather 
over 250 collieries which, it is esti- 
mated, will produce 70 per cent of 
the 1961-5 annual demand—assumed 
at about 240 million tons. The re- 
maining 30 per cent will be accounted 
for by the sinking of twenty new large 
pits and fifty new drift mines and by 





by P. W. MACFARLANE 


production from some 250 collieries 
which will continue in their present 
state. Between 350 and 400 pits will 
be closed: of these ninety will be 
absorbed into adjoining schemes of 
pit reorganization. 

In ten to fifteen years the expanded 
industry, after modernization, is esti- 
mated to need 80,000 fewer workers, 
though the Board admit that, with a 
continuation of the present dangerous 
trends of man-power shrinkage and 
lack of recruitment they will be hard 
put to it to maintain even the 
smaller 1965 force. 

With the planned increase in pro- 
duction, extendedmechanization,and 
saving in man-power, it is calculated 
that coal prices can be reduced by 
seven shillings a ton on mid-1949 
prices, but it is not apparently en- 
visaged that all this comparatively 
meagre saving will be passed on to 
the consumer, part going to the 
miners in the form of higher wages. 

Expansion of output will mainly 
take place in East Scotland, East 
Durham, Yorkshire, East Midlands, 
North Staffordshire, South Wales, and 
Kent. Further declines are antici- 
pated in the Central Coalfield of 
Scotland, West Durham, Lancashire, 
the older parts of Cannock Chase, the 
Forest of Dean, and probably Somer- 
set. 

This then is a broad outline of the 
Coal Board’s proposals, though it is 
emphasized that the plan is flexible 
and will be subject to continuous 
revision as more becomes known of 
coal reserves, as new developments 
occur in mining technique, and as 
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trends in demand and man-power 
declare themselves. 

It is essentially a technical plan to 
make the industry more efficient. It 
does not deal with the social or wel- 
fare side, particularly the problems 
of recruitment, use of foreign labour, 
improvement, of amenities, better 
housing, and co-operation of man- 
agement and men in the carrying out 
of the proposals. Neither is it linked to 
a national policy of fuel conservation. 
The days of cheap coal are past. We 
cannot afford to go on using coal 
wastefully, and though the Coal 
Boardis right in present circumstances 
to plan for an expansion of output, it 
is even more essential that the 
Government should develop a nation- 
al policy of fuel and power conserva- 
tion. This would link up with the 
nationalized gas and electricity un- 
dertakings whose present policy is to 
go out competitively for more cus- 
tomers and larger sales. There are 
physical limits to the expansion of the 
coal industry, and the immense 
capital outlay that has to be under- 
taken in order to raise output only 


The Brodsworth Colliery, Doncaster 
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emphasizes the need to concentrate 
on saving fuel rather than on letting 
coal consumption drive ahead and 
then try to meet it by increasing 
production. 


Can We Really Plan Ahead? 

Many may ask, in the light of pre- 
sent experience, whether forward 
planning in the industry is worth 
while. So many modest hopes and 
prophesies for improvement in the 
last five years have been falsified. The 
future holds many imponderables; 
the difficulty of gauging consumption 
at home ten years ahead and the level 
of overseas demand; the future atti- 
tude of young men towards a career 
in the mines; absenteeism ; the degree 
of co-operation between the Board 
and the men in applying the scheme 
in practice (relations vary from coal- 
field to coalfield); the attractiveness 
of mechanization to the men and the 
benefits likely in cheapened pro- 
duction (in some pits mechanization 
has not given the results anticipated) : 
and our ability to produce (er import 
and pay for in hard currency) the 
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Coal mining at Ashington, Northumberland 


vast amount of highly specialized 
equipment and machines the scheme 
will require. 

With so many preoccupations and 
so many future imponderables, it 
might be argued that this is no time 
to think about the country’s coal 
needs in ten or fifteen years’ time. 
And yet, as Lord Hyndley, chairman 
of the Board, says in a foreword— 
there is no choice but to think of the 
future. All businesses have to look 
ahead to meet their customers’ future 
demands; and in no business is this 
more important than in coal-mining 
where it takes up to ten years to 
bring a new pit into full production 
or to reconstruct an old pit from shaft 
to coal face. And much of the capital 
has to be sunk, not so much to in- 
crease output as to prevent produc- 
tion in coalfields from dwindling 
further and to stem rising costs. In 
certain of our coalfields easily wrought 
thick seams of good quality coal are 
practically exhausted and we have to 
rely more and more on the thinner 
seams (increasingly expensive to 


work) until the large new collieries 
planned can come into operation. 
These will work deeper and _ less 
accessible seams in parts of some coal- 
fields as yet only partly tapped. It 
means a great technical effort, even 
to maintain present production, and 
a superhuman effort if the output is 
to be increased from the present 216 
million tons (including 12 millions 
from open-cast working, to be dis- 
continued) to 240 million tons, the 
estimated demand by 1965 (includ- 
ing export). 


Location Factors in Cost 


With the industry nationalized it 
is, for the first time, possible to plan 
extraction on a national basis and to 
weigh up the cost advantage of pro- 
duction in one coalfield as against 
another. Costs vary from place to 
place; so do the qualities and kinds 
of coal. And perhaps the most im- 
portant variation is the cost of trans- 
port from coalfields to markets. Thus, 
the low-cost coalfields (Fife and the 
Lothians in Scotland, South York- 
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shire, Nottinghamshire, South 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and War- 
wickshire) are at a disadvantage in 
supplying some of the more distant 
centres when rail costs are added, as 
compared with other higher-cost 
coalfields nearer to markets or ports 
for export and coastwise shipment. 
The comparatively long rail haul to 
the ports for certain of the low-cost 
English coalfields, and the limited 
capacity of some rail routes, places 
them at a disadvantage compared 
with higher-cost coalfields, such as 
Durham, Northumberland, and 
South Wales (the last named has 
the highest production costs of any 
British coalfield) which enjoy very 
short rail hauls to near-by ports. 
The type of coal produced is an- 
other important consideration, and 
as Durham—particularly West Dur- 
ham—and South Wales are the 
country’s principal sources of supply 
of coking and gas coals—and South 
Wales also for anthracite—they must 
remain important centres of pro- 
duction, even though costs are well 
above those for most other coalfields. 


Effect on Local Population 


In ten to fifteen years, under this 
plan, some 80,000 fewer men will be 
needed. This decrease will be fairly 
evenly spread and should not (with 
few possible exceptions) cause ap- 
preciable unemployment. Only in 
the Central Scottish Coalfield and 
West Durham is a big decline pro- 
posed—go to 39 per cent of the 
present labour force. Particularly in 
West Durham, this may lead to sub- 
stantial localized pockets of unem- 
ployment, as prospects of alternative 
work in this area or of absorption 
into other near-by coalfields are not 
good. It is clear, from the Board’s 
proposals, that in West Durham they 
have had the social and human con- 
sequences of a possible drastic cur- 
tailment of mining in mind. They 
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have adopted, they say, a higher 
figure for future output in this coal- 
field than would have been justified 
on the same criteria as for other coal- 
fields. Only time will show if this is 
an economically sound policy. 
Plan for Coal deserves to be widely 
read. Costing only gs. 6d., it is written 
in clear, straightforward language 
and is free from high-sounding 
technicalities. It contains five short 
chapters (The Plan, Historical Pers- 
pective, Demand, Sources of Supply, 
Reserves, How the Plan was Made) 
and four Technical Appendices. This 
is a sensible arrangement and allows 
the technical aspects—Coal Reserves, 
Main Lines of Technical Progress, 
Central Workshops and Power—to 
be grouped together at the end. 
Two minor criticisms might be 
made. It is sometimes not altogether 
clear from the text whether short- 
term or long-term projects are being 
referred to, and the omission of a 
map, showing the location of the coal- 
fields and their relationship to the 
principal areas of consumption and 
to ports, is unfortunate. 
Implementation of the plan will 
call for closest co-operation and 
understanding of objectives between 
the Coal Board and the men. It is 
too early to judge the men’s reactions 
to the changes proposed, though 
there are already ominous rumblings 
from Lancashire (an area where a 
22 per cent decline in output is antici- 
pated by 1965). According to press 
reports of a discussion at the recent 
conference of Lancashire mine- 
workers, it was stated that the union 
would be called upon to exercise the 
highest form of statesmanship “to 
withstand the challenge of these 
ideological, district-minded, cheap- 
coal producers whose plans are emerg- 
ing in the form of state-controlled 
private competitors between district 
and district”. May wiser counsels 
prevail after further reflection! 
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INLAND WATERWAYS AND PLANNING 


The canal system of this country was built to serve one purpose, was 
then converted to serve a second, and is now having to serve a third. 


was to carry coal from the coal- 

fields to the large towns, and 
to distribute agricultural products. 
Within a short period after their 
construction the system had to be 
adapted to serve the purpose of in- 
dustry and the railways took over 
the agricultural loads. The collieries 
which they once served are now, in 
the main, closed down. 

Far more serious, for the efficiency 
of the canals, was the change which 
took place when motor craft super- 
seded horse-drawn icraft, because it 
meant that wear and tear on the 
banks of the canals was enormously 
increased. 


T= ORIGINAL purpose of canals 


by VISCOUNT ST DAVIDS 


The National Authority 

All the main canals have now been 
nationalized. This has joined in one 
ownership the many small canals 
which were built for different pur- 
poses, and whose locks were of differ- 
ent widths to serve the purpose of 
each particular company. All are 
now in the hands of the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive, who 
have to come to a series of difficult 
decisions, and who must spend 
enormous sums of capital if the sys- 
tem is to be put into good working 
order. 

The main canals still carry a large 
amount of traffic, and are a profitable 
and economic method of transport, 


The Shropshire Union Canal near Market Drayton 


The Canals of England 
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The Canals of England 
A narrow boat lock at Tyrley 


but they have been badly silted up, 
and their banks severely eroded by 
the wash of motor craft. It is in the 
matter of the branch canals that the 
really difficult decisions have to be 
made. Not only have they suffered 
from the combined effects of wear 
and tear and neglect, but many of 
them, especially the older canals, 
were built to serve earlier purposes 
and are now almost devoid of traffic. 

Any decision on the future of the 
canals must also take into account the 
fact that they are used by other than 
commercial craft. There is a certain 
amount of yachting and this is on the 
increase, which is not surprising con- 
sidering the natural beauty of the 
canals. 


Land Drainage 


Many canals also serve the pur- 
pose of land drainage and if these 
were to be abandoned as waterways, 
they would have to be kept up for this 
purpose. There is also a large angling 
community to be considered. A 
number of factories use canal water 
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for cooling purposes, and in many 
cases the tow path is used as a foot- 
path. 

The main purpose of the new 
National Authority must obviously 
be to produce a workable system by 
which commercial craft of an econo- 
mic size and reasonably sized yachts 
can go anywhere they wish. In some 
cases this will involve enlarging the 
locks and re-opening dead canals. 
There is a large area of broad canals 
in the north and another in the fen- 
lands, but the short lengths of canal 
joining the two systems to the Grand 
Union, the main backbone canal of 
England, have narrow locks only 
taking boats of seven feet beam. 

There is only one canal for craft 
of fourteen feet beam running to the 
west coast from the London-Mid- 
lands area—the Kennet and Avon— 
and this is badly silted up and its 
locks in a very bad state of repair. 
There is no connection whatever now 
between London and the south coast, 
although there used to be a connec- 
tion from the Thames by the River 
Way, through the now derelict Wey 
and Arun canal to the River Arun 
which runs out to the sea at Little- 
hampton. 


Branch Canals 


Apart from these, and other similar 
improvements in the system, the new 
National Authority must repair their 
main canals and close down, for com- 
mercial purposes, the numerous small 
unremunerative canals which, if 
kept open, must bleed the system into 
bankruptcy. This means that many of 
the branch canals will necessarily 
disappear. Some may be preserved 
by private organizations, as the 
Basingstoke canal is, while others 
may be taken over by yachting com- 
munities or possibly by one of the new 
National Parks. Even when a canal 
becomes a mere land drain like the 
Ipswich and Stowmarket, it can still 
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be used by anglers and canoeists and 
the tow-path be left as a footway. 
Canal bridges are definitely a 
nuisance to traffic as they are usually 
steeply humped. When a canal is 
closed these bridges can, of course, be 
levelled off, although it is better to 
leave enough head room for canoes 
and open boats to pass underneath. 


Other Uses 


Some parts of the canal may be 
filled in completely and used as extra 
roads or for housing sites. Some parts 
may become swimming baths or 
municipal boating ponds, but if there 
is still a natural supply of water in the 
canal it seems a pity not to keep it 
open for the canoeist and angler who 
can go on using it even though the 
lock gates have collapsed and the 
bridges been altered. 

Unless the canal is part of a river 
system or runs closely along the course 
of a river, it generally has to have a 
considerable water supply. Whenever 
a boat goes through a canal lock it 
sends downhill, from the upper side 
of the lock to the lower side, about one 
lock-full of water. Quite apart from 


A typical lock and bridge 
The Canals of England 
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this there is always a certain amount 
of leakage from the clay lining of the 
canal bottom and banks, which may 
be much increased by neglect and the 
attacks of water rats burrowing in the 
banks. There are also large losses of 
water caused by the leaking of old 
and badly worn gates and sluices, and 
some water is lost by evaporation. 
Where a canal is not connected to a 
river it may have a supply system in- 
cluding possibly reservoirs and leats 
to provide the necessary water. 
When canals are being improved or 
locks widened there may be a 
necessity to increase the water supply 
system whose inadequacy was the 
main reason for the locks being 
originally built so small. Where such 
a canal goes into disuse it may be 
possible to divert its supply reservoirs 
to fit another section of the canal or 
the local authority may take it over as 
part of their water system. 

A canal passing through a built- 
up area may be a very great amenity 
to the locality or it may be very much 
the opposite. More children are 
drowned in our canals than are killed 
wandering on the railway lines, and 
the local police spend much time 
warning them away from the water, 
for it is impossible to fence a canal in 
completely if it is to be used as a 
waterway. A canal is likely to become 
an open sewer if it is not watched. 

Canal carriage of heavy goods is 
still one of the cheapest forms of 
transport, and many a municipality 
could save money by having its coal, 
bricks, cement, and other materials 
brought by water, and such action 
would undoubtedly preserve many 
local canals from being closed down. 
This may be all the more worth while 
when it is realized that the canal 
traffic is increasing, and that where a 
canal can be kept open it may, in the 
end, bring rich rewards to the district, 
both from the commercial carriers, 
and from the yachtsmen. 
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PLANNER AND ESTATE MANAGER 


The author sketches the parts which the planner and estate manager 
have to play in community development, and advocates a close degree 


of understanding and co-operation between them. 
by MARTIN BOND 


towns of England were built by of their concepts. 

mason-builders and without the The divorce between the planner 
direction of an architect as he is and the architect responsible for de- 
known to-day. The architect, con- sign and construction is due to the 
cerned only with design, was a pro- growing complexity of planning prob- 
duct of the classical fashion that lems. Plans now cover large areas 
filtered into England from the timeof already built-up. Services, engineered 
Elizabeth onwards. But even the and social, have multiplied. Industry 
Woods at Bath, or Cubitt in London, must be guided to a proper location. 
were uniting the functions of contrac- Financial calculations are confused 
tor, architect, and developer. With - bysubsidiesanddevelopmentcharges, 
the elaboration of modern life, speci- by rateable values and Exchequer 
alization has taken place. The archi- contributions. Traditional building 
tect has lost his practical building ex- methods are in question. Planning 
perience and planning consultants law is intricate. To be a planner is be- 


T@ MANOR houses and market are not concerned with the execution 


St James Square, Bath " 
Dorien Leigh 
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yond the capacity of one man. Plan- 
ning is the product of a team—of 
genius married to science. 

The term “‘planner” is used widely, 
and often vaguely. It extends from 
the author of the Greater London 
Plan to the clerk who receives an ap- 
plication for the erection of a hen- 
house. It covers those who survey and 
collate information, those who decide 
on policy, and those who implement 
it through their restrictive powers 
under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act. But when planners are 
mentioned it is the policy-maker who 
is generally in people’s minds. 


Conception and Execution 


Inevitably the specialized planners 
have tended to plan and pass on. They 
have provided the general design. 
Execution is in the hands of others. 
Yet a third party, the estate manager, 
may take over. He must abide by his 
predecessor’s mistakes. In public he 
may justify them. In private he must 
endure them. 

No plan can be faultless. Changing 
circumstances will stretch to the 
utmost the flexibility of the best. But, 
clearly, a planning team will have the 
greatest sense of realism if, as in the 
new towns, they are responsible for 
the execution of the work, and are 
tied to the ultimate control of the 
finished product. They will restrain 
the more extravagant impulses—not 
only in the financial sense—that any 
man of artistry and ideals must feel. 
They will grant more readily the 
diversity of human nature, and the 
unsatisfactory and ungrateful out- 
look of those mortals who. are to be 
the beneficiaries of their proposals. 


Differing Approaches 


Planners and estate managers can 
learn much from each other, but each 
will retain a separate outlook. The 
estate manager may consider the 
planner as a seer gazing upon the dis- 
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tant hills of the future and oblivious of 
the quagmire through which he must 
pass. He might see him as a man of 
faith as well as figures, and as a man 
whose interpretation of public re- 
quirements may be coloured by his 
own ideals. For example, the planner 
might expect the public to want a 
shopping centre, dignified, spacious, 
and orderly. The estate manager 
would have doubts. The sense of 
activity is stimulated by a throbbing 
crowd. No dance hall would provide 
space for every couple on the floor. 
Throgmorton Street operates under 
ant-heap conditions. The House of 
Commons has fewer seats than mem- 
bers. Vitality may be lost unless a 
certain degree of congestion is ac- 
cepted. 


Estate Manager 


To the planner the estate manager 
may seem an unimaginative fellow, 
overwrought with costs and admini- 
strative obstacles, and too involved 
in the problems bequeathed by the 
past to see even the present in per- 
spective. He will know that the estate 
managers of the Middle Ages would 
have disapproved of the building of 
Salisbury Cathedral (or any other of 
our more splendid churches) as being 
beyond the needs and resources of the 
town. He will see the estate manager 
as a man of mundane outlook, a man 
conscious of the market price of a site 
but blind to its value, a man forgetful 
of Wordsworth’s lines on King’s 
College Chapel: 

“High Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more.” 

Actually the estate manager will be 
remembering the committee or cor- 
poration to which he must return and 
explain the waywardness of his esti- 
mates and the error of his ways. He 
will be cautious in his stewardship. 
To-day, however, the officials who 
carry out estate management have a 
broader outlook than in the past. 








Salisbury Cathedral 


Their duties and training make them 
conscious of the community, and 
teach that departments of housing 
and health, education and employ- 
ment, public assistance and police 
are but different aspects of a single 
social purpose. On the higher levels 
an estate manager will know what 
requirements are needed in industry, 
or schools, or shops, or social facili- 
ties to balance the lives of the families 
in his area. He may come from one of 
two schools. If he has been brought 
up in a commercial firm or private 
estate he will know that everything 
has to be paid for. Graduates from the 
local government service will know 
that everything is paid for out of the 
rates. ‘There is another side to the pic- 
ture. The private client can more 
readily take risks. The local govern- 
ment officer has to satisfy a committee 
and a municipal auditor. 
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W. J. Mansell 
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Limitations of Planning 

The planning teams are drawn 
from those who have worked as 
architects or engineers, and are 
generally, as in the new towns, in 
touch with men from all walks of life. 
They will know that progress is not 
marked by contrasting photographs 
of the worst old slum (taken in a 
November fog) with pictures of the 
best new cottages (fresh paint, flowers, 
sunshine). The contrast will be be- 
tween the best of the old and the 
worst of the new. And the assessment 
will include cost. Experience will 
have taught them the fallibility of 
human foresight. They will bring 
proper modesty to their task, realiz- 
ing the difficulties of planning for the 
future on the basis of factors as they 
are to-day. Successive generations 
have had different requirements and 
changed potentialities. For the future, 
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inventive genius, industrial develop- 
ment, and financial capacity will vary 
the objectives and materials of the 
planner’s trade. No social survey, 
however careful, can probe the future. 
Even a clear course may be blocked 
by political obstacles. The continued 
growth of London, nibbling into the 
Green Belt, is socially undesirable, 
and, in a time of Vis and Vas, to 
say nothing of atom bombs, is un- 
justifiable by any planning criterion. 
But the people want homes quickly, 
and the politician who is the servant 
of the electorate can only point the 
way to a wiser course. Such are the 
limitations of an age which gives so 
much lip-service to planning. 


Need for Co-operation 


The Committee on the Qualifica- 
tions of Planners in their recent report 
stressed the width of outlook and ex- 
perience required. ‘“‘Planning is now 
primarily a social and economic 
activity, limited, but not determined, 
by the technical possibilities of de- 
sign.” The committee recommend 
that the architectural and engineering 
professions should not be the only 
source of recruitment. 

There have been grandiose plans 
which have brought discredit on 
planning, but this is perhaps due in 
part to an inadequate brief. Unless 
the cost and resources and time avail- 
able are considered in the initial in- 
structions—and unless these are real- 
istic—there can be no firm basis upon 
which any design can be prepared. 
While the plan takes shape, the plan- 
ning teams should, as in the new 
towns, be in touch with the estate 
managers. This gives the best oppor- 
tunity for site values to be accurately 
assessed and for the best arrange- 
ments to be made for the commercial 
and industrial areas. 

The estate manager will also be 
interested in the design of the pro- 
perty to remain under his control. 
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Specialized fittings may handicap 
future repairs and replacements. A 
lavish distribution of equipment may 
benefit the few at the expense of all. 

The estate manager will be the 
intimate of much legislation. He will 
have felt the restrictions as well as the 
power of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. He will know the varia- 
tions of the housing subsidy, the un- 
certainty of the development charge, 
the complexity of war damage com- 
pensation, the measured tread of 
compulsory purchase, the omni- 
science of the district valuer. 

The planner will havea less detailed 
contact, but he will treat the Act as 
the basis of his operations and, 
through the financial provisions, the 
open door to rational planning spared 
the constant consideration of com- 
pensation and betterment. 

Planning is essentially experi- 
mental. The estate manager will be 
testing and -watching every proto- 
type. His reports, his views, can fre- 
quently inform the planner of his 
progress. But the refreshing and en- 
livening presence of the planner will 
stimulate the estate manager to pro- 
gressive ways of thought, and keep 
constant in the minds of men wrapped 
in detail that estate management is 
concerned with the whole social life 
of a community, and that factories 
and houses, roads and shops are only 
incidentals to health and happiness. 
A sense of purpose in the school, of 
neighbourliness in the street, of fel- 
lowship in the factory, of pride in the 
town; these may not appear as 
credits on the balance sheet, but they 
are the objectives of the manager’s 
toil, and it is the forward vision of the 
planner that keeps bright the pros- 
pect of the years ahead. And in his 
toil the estate manager will know that 
he can build only on the foundations 
laid down by the planner, and only on 
sound foundations can he achieve a 
community fit for the future. 
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Legal Notes 




















Advance Assessments 

The CLB will not normally assess 
a development charge unless the 
development is likely to take place 
within twelve months. Some projects, 
however, have to be planned and 
carried out over a number of years— 
e.g. the redevelopment ofa large block 
of urban property, the building of a 
large industrial works, or a housing 
estate. The Board have announced 
that in these cases they will assess the 
charge provided: 

(a) planning permission, at least in 

principle, has been obtained; 

(6) the applicant can show that any 
necessary preliminary work, 
such as the demolition of exist- 
ing buildings or the laying of 
roads and sewers, will be sub- 
stantially started within four 
years ; 

(c) the proposed development is in 
the Board’s view likely to be 
completed in one continuous 
process. 

This advance assessment is, of 
course, to be distinguished from the 
informal indication of the probable 
development charge which the 
Board’s officials are usually willing to 
give in any case. 


Minerals 

Last. month I mentioned the 
criticism made by the Public Ac- 
counts Committee of the absence of 
any statutory sanction for setting off 
development charges against claims 
on the £300 million fund in respect 
of near-ripe land and minerals. 
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So far as minerals are concerned 
this matter is now being rectified. 
The new Mineral Workings Bill 
contains a provision that the MLGP 
may make regulations providing (a) 
that payments out of the £300 
million fund shall, in respect of the 
minerals prescribed intheregulations, 
equal the full amount of develop- 
ment value lost; (b) that the develop- 
ment charge payable in respect of the 
prescribed minerals may be set off 
against the payment out of the fund. 

The regulations cannot be made 
until the Bill becomes law, although, 
of course, the Minister may reveal 
the proposed contents. It seems likely 
that they will include all near-ripe 
minerals and there seems no good 
reason why this should not be written 
into the Bill itself instead of being left 
to regulations. 

The Bill contains a number of 
other provisions relating to minerals 
generally, but its main purpose is to 
establish an Ironstone Restoration 
Fund for the purpose of financing 
the restoration and after-care of land 
worked by open-cast mining in the 
counties of Leicester, Northampton, 
Oxford, Rutland, Warwick, and the 
parts of Kesteven and Lindsey in 
Lincolnshire. The fund will be raised 
by a levy of 3d. a ton borne as to 14d. 
by the producer, 14d. by the mineral 
owner (who may also be the pro- 
ducer) and #d. by the Exchequer. 
This fulfils the promise made by Mr 
Dalton last summer that a quarter of 
the cost of restoration would be 
borne by the state. The development 
charge payable by the producer will 
not be reduced by reason of his liabil- 
ity to contribute to the fund. 

To prevent misunderstanding it 
may be worth noting that in the case 
of other minerals a requirement that 
the land shall be restored after 
working out will have the effect of 
reducing all development charge. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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THE STATE FORESTS 


A review of the thirtieth annual report on the work of the Forestry 


Commission ; HMSO 4s. 


HIS REPORT includes a survey 

| of work done from 1919-49. Up 
to 1934, comparable reviews 
were issued at five-yearly intervals 
but, since the war caused a break in 
1939, the present survey is the first for 
fifteen years. There are over a dozen 
excellent photographs, but no other 
concessions to popular taste: indeed, 
the pages of figures and tables, with 
two or three graphs and a rich spang- 
ling of Latin names, might, by them- 
selves, encourage the reader to con- 
clude that this could not be his busi- 
ness. But the state forests, being 
national property, are in a sense 
everyone’s business: everyone and 
anyone is free to criticize when 
farmers are displaced or conifer plan- 


A Scots pine forest at Rendlesham, Suffolk 
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by J. D. U. WARD 


tations change the landscape, so it 
may be well to know a little of what 
the Commission is doing, and even to 
consider some figures. 


Land Available 


Our forest estate now extends to 
1,560,000 acres, of which nearly 
560,000 have been planted. Rather 
more than another 400,000 are plant- 
able. The discrepancy between these 
figures is remarkable but, as a general 
rule, the land allocated for forestry 
is poor land, and large blocks must 
often include much that is too poor 
even for the least exacting timber 
trees. Nor is plantable but unplanted 
land necessarily idle. Whenever new 
acquisitions and new afforestation 
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Tree-felling near Snowdon, N. Wales 


schemes are announced, opponents 
print harrowing tales of hill farmers 
being hustled off at a few months’ 
notice. In fact, as the figures hint, 
from five to fifteen years quite com- 
monly elapse between acquisition and 
occupation. 

We have paid, one way and an- 
other, £38,680,000 for our forests. 
Receipts from the sale of forest pro- 
duce, which averaged under £50,000 
a year for the first twenty years, last 
year exceeded £ 1,000,000. They must 
continue to grow annually as more 
and more young plantations come to 
a productive age. 


Difficult Conditions 


Conditions have changed greatly 
in these first thirty years of the state 
forestry service. In 1921-2, for ex- 
ample, some forest roads were built 
largely to relieve unemployment; and 
in 1934 more roads were built chiefly 
in order that the health of the (long- 
unemployed) road-builders might be 
improved. Road-making in these cir- 
cumstances is likely to be costly and 


uneconomic. Now there is full em- 
ployment and wages have trebled: 
road-making is still more expensive. 
(It may be recalled that the Com- 
mission’s post-war expenditure on 
road-making and house-building has, 
within recent months, been the sub- 
ject of sharp official criticism and, so 
far as one can judge, the strictures 
were justified. At the same time, both 
roads and houses are necessary: it is 
useless to grow timber unless it can be 
extracted, and the forest staff must 
have houses near their work. The 
number of men now employed by the 
Forestry Commission is slightly over 
12,000.) 

The state forests have also suffered 
from faint hearts in the Treasury. In 
1922 and 1931 there were drastic cuts 
in the parliamentary grants; staff had 
to be reduced and millions of young 
trees were burnt in the nurseries be- 
cause they could not be planted out. 
In a sense the war caused less mischief 
to the forests: at least it underlined 
the truth that  timber-producing 
forests are no mere stunt or luxury but 
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a vital asset. Inevitably the planting 
programme was reduced and many 
young plantations were slaughtered. 
(Two million cubic feet of Army 
pickets and obstruction poles were 
supplied at very short notice after the 
fall of France. Other war-time yields 
included 26 million cubic feet of pit- 
props, 15 million cubic feet of other 
round timber, and 60,000 telegraph 
poles. But over go per cent of the 
home-produced sawn timber came 
from private woodlands.) 


Private Ownership 


The Commission’s relations with 
the private owners show signs of im- 
provement, and thededicationscheme 
(under which private woodlands are 
dedicated primarily to timber pro- 
duction) is now being accepted, in its 
revised form, by increasing numbers 
of estates. Here it may be noted that 
more than three-quarters of Great 
Britain’s woodlands are still privately 
owned. Yet the acreage privately 
planted last year was only 13,300, 
against the state’s 43,886. When full 
allowance has been made for the very 
great difficulties which beset private 
owners, for the fact that they have in 
some ways been most unjustly treated 
(for example, in the control of prices), 
and for the lack of forest pride or 
forest tradition in this country, the 
general position remains quite de- 
plorable. Now the Commission is 
threatening to use the big stick, in the 
shape of compulsory powers. (Page 
28 of current report. In fact, first steps 
have since been taken, in the Llan- 
dovery region, last autumn.) Un- 
happily some of the usual evils of big 
sticks and bureaucratic officiousness 
are also discernible: both the weak 
and the willing but heterodox are 
likely to be belaboured and regulated 
together with the lazy and apathetic. 
And there are whispers of a sinister 
secret alliance between the Commis- 
sion and the Ministry of Local 
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Government and Planning—with 
whom the Commission appears else- 
where to be in conflict. 


Conifers and Others 


After so much dusty forest politics, 
trees are a pleasant relief. Last year 
83 million were planted—and two 
out of every five were Sitka spruce, 
which seems rather a high proportion. 
Three other favourite conifers to- 
gether accounted for another two out 
of every five trees planted: Scots pine, 
Norway spruce, and Corsican pine. 
Rather over 5,500,000 beech and oak 
trees were planted: it is an interesting 
minor point, not included in the re- 
port, that these and other broad- 
leaved trees form half of the total used 
in Southern England. In short, the 
great conifer predominance’ belongs 
entirely to regions north of an Ips- 
wich-Bristol line. 

There is mention of the Commis- 
sion’s increasing interest in red oak, 
which will flourish on poorer soils 
than our native oaks require. Seed is 
being bought from Holland. Holland 
and Normandy are the sources of 
large quantities of pedunculate oak 
seed (not sessile). The most costly im- 
ported seed appears to be Serbian 
spruce: eleven pounds cost £178. 

A table on the rates of growth of 
certain trees is interesting, but rather 
provocative. The Commission is evi- 
dently pleased to see its conifers grow 
fast, much as mothers like their 
children to grow. But rapid develop- 
ment is not always desirable, and one 
of the chief faults found in our home- 
grown softwoods is directly due to 
fast growth. Quick growth will, of 
course, be welcomed by those who see 
forests merely as features in the land- 
scape. As Lord Courthope, formerly 
one of the Forestry Commissioners, 
recently observed, the state forests are 
going to pay; they are beginning to 
please—and this pleasing is linked 
with growing up. 
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PLANNING IN ISRAEL 


The situation in a small country with a growing population is de- 
scribed by an architectural student recently working there. 


SRAEL IS a country that has as 
much need of planning as any 
other in the world. It is therefore 

very heartening to find that this is 
realized by everyone, and that an 
overall socio-economic plan is being 
developed in detail at the present 
time. 

During the last two years the 
Jewish population has doubled. The 
tremendous influx, still going on, 
aggravates the other main factor that 
calls for overall planning—the short- 
age of raw materials and productive 
soil. 

The basis for planning is the co- 
operative nature of the nation’s 
efforts. The national trades union is 
itself the principal (co-operative) in- 
dustrialist, while many independent 
enterprises are run on a co-operative 


by JULIAN KEABLE 


basis. This makes the task of ad- 
ministration easier, but it does not 
ease the size of the problem itself. 

An outline plan was prepared while 
the war of independence was still in 
progress, so that when the state of 
Israel was set up each department of 
government had a structure within 
which to work. 

The basis of development in the 
future must be, as in the past, to in- 
crease the land’s resources in extent 
and in quality, by research and by all 
the modern methods and machines 
available. From this prime need 
springs the need to build new towns 
and settlements, in order that the 
present over-population of the central 
coastal strip may be rectified, and, as 
a corollary to this, to encourage the 
dispersed development of industry, 


The old part of Jerusalem is in Arab hands 
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A Jewish settlement near Haifa 


much of which must be connected 
with the processing of agricultural 
products and by-products. From this 
in turn springs the need to build new 
road and rail nets to cope with the 
altered population distribution, and 
to construct water supply lines to 
develop the arid areas of the south 
with the surplus water from the 
north. 


New Towns and Public Works 


It is of course impossible to do more 
than indicate a few of the proposals 
that this basis gives rise to; the follow- 
ing remarks are an attempt to show 
the type of planning now being 
implemented. 

Although as much as 80 per cent of 
the population at present lives in the 
central coastal strip, it is not intended 
to reduce the size of the principal 
towns there. Actually all three of 
them (Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel 





Aviv) are to be expanded to some 
extent. It is intended that the de- 
velopment of the under-populated 
areas shall take place at a much 
greater rate, in order to achieve the 
required balance. New towns have 
been projected which will be com- 
mercial, industrial, recreational, and 
service centres for their surrounding 
areas, and act as magnets to attract 
settlement. In all, there will be twelve 
medium-sized cities of fifty thousand 
and more, and twelve smaller ones of 
twenty to thirty thousand. Most of 
these will be built up from existing 
centres (e.g. Beersheba, already grow- 
ing very quickly, Affuleh, Tiberias, 
Acre) but others are planned on 
historical sites that are uninhabited 
to-day (e.g. S’dom, Kurnub, Ascolon, 
and Elath—the ancient Etzion 
Geber). 

There is a national works pro- 
gramme, which provides work for a 
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large number of new immigrants on 
the construction of roads, railways, 
and water pipe-lines, forestry, and the 
development of economically useless 
but beautiful and historically inter- 
esting areas into national parks. 


New Settlements 


In the siting of new settlements one 
of the principal considerations is 
defence. ‘The border settlements form 
the first barrier to invasion, andewere 
the backbone of defence in the Israeli 
war of independence. The planning 
ofa Kvutza, or communal settlement, 
is carried out within the national plan, 
though independently of it. The site 
is chosen by the joint decision of the 
state, the Jewish national fund, the 
Kibbutz (or whole group of settle- 
ments, which has an office of its own 
in Tel Aviv), and the actual group of 
settlers. These last two then prepare 
the plan between them, sometimes in 
consultation with an independent 
architect town planner. 

The plan, when prepared, has to 
be approved by the experts for such 
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divers things as defence, poultry, 
health, children, and machinery. The 
work. of filling in the details and de- 
signing particular buildings is usually 
that of the Kibbutz office or the same 
town planner, the most important 
task being to ensure that the settle- 
ment grows harmoniously. 


The Large Towns 


The problems of the three main 
towns are more akin to European 
planning problems. True, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, and even Jerusalem—since the 
old city is in Arab hands—are virtu- 
ally modern cities. Nevertheless, 
despite continual efforts to plan their 
growth, they are the results of laissez- 
JSaire, and it is too late to alter their 
character fundamentally. Tel Aviv, 
originally intended as a “garden 
suburb” to Jaffa, soon grew rapidly, 
and Patrick Geddes was called in to 
prepare a plan for its future. The 
street plan for the older part of the 
city is still his in outline, but his con- 
ception has long since been aban- 
doned, the open areas having been 


Typical new building in a collective settlement 
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destroyed with new roads, and the 
density recklessly raised by the use of 
the typical three-storey apartment 
house. At the same time rambling 
peripheral accretion began, and only 
since the war have serious efforts at 
planning been made. Even now the 
guiding principles are confined to 
such things as lower population den- 
sities, better through communica- 
tions, and larger block develop- 
ments. 

Planning is important in the many 
co-operative housing schemes, most 
of which are in the large towns, but a 
few of which are in rural settlements. 
These schemes often form towns with- 
in towns, and are planned by inde- 
pendent planners, the one import- 
ant exception being those of the 
Histadruth (national trades union) 
which itself finances and designs in 
detail enormous schemes for Histad- 
ruth members. Although it is not pos- 
sible to have such high space stand- 
ards as in this country, the standard 
of planning and equipment is high, 
and the design above the average 
here. 


Conclusion 


Despite the breadth of planning 
and the fact that people understand 
the need for it, there are many major 
difficulties. First and foremost of 
course is the crippling lack of raw 
materials. Then again, the country is, 
administratively speaking, very 
young. There is no ministry of plan- 
ning, but only a department within 
another ministry. ‘There is no com- 
pensation and betterment, and so the 
only means of drastically replanning 
an area is to make complicated com- 
pulsory redistribution plans. 

The biggest difficulty of all lies in 
the people of Israel themselves, and 
particularly in the new immigrants. 
The development of the country 
demands that settlement be dis- 
persed, in-order that the limited re- 
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sources of the land can be used as well 
as possible, but the vast majority of 
European immigrants prefer to live 
in a town. Already Tel Aviv, not a 
large town by European standards, is 
a megalopolis in Israel, and contains 
a third of the total population. This 
trend is by no means vigorously 
countered by the municipality, which 
plans that the future Tel Aviv will 
be a half-million city, with its own 
underground railway, new centre (at 
present a roundabout in the fields), 
industrial zone and so forth. At the 
moment it is too early to see whether 
the “fiscal approach”’ to planning is 
going to become all-important in the 
Tel Aviv municipality, or for that 
matter at a national level. The 
question is vital, for it is only by re- 
taining the fundamentally human 
attitude that has characterized the 
planning by Israelis in the past that 
this new state can hope to succeed 
in the great task it has set itself. 

The beginnings are exciting, and 
although the outcome is still quite 
uncertain, the possibility of achieving 
a flourishing and harmoniously de- 
veloping land is certainly there. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


A New Appointment 

Congratulations to Mr A. G. Jury, 
FRIBA, just chosen as Glasgow’s first 
city architect and town planner. Mr 
Jury was principal housing architect 
at Liverpool under Sir Lancelot 
Keay before he came to Glasgow in 
1948 as director of housing. We are 
sorry, however, that one man has to 
fill what should be two major posts in 
a city of 1 million. 


Glasgow’s Problems 

In the planning sphere alone he 
must face many formidable prob- 
lems. These include a determination 
of the extent to which the population 
of the city should be reduced. There 
are already signs that the corporation 
is not quite so certain as it used to be 
that the present population can be 
suitably rehoused within the existing 
boundaries. Whether it would accept 
the recommendation of the Clyde 
Valley Regional Advisory Plan that 
750,000 is a reasonable maximum 
is doubtful. A second problem is 
the resolution of the muddles of the 
1940s, when there was building but 
little planning. The building of a 
dormitory housing scheme for 40,000 
persons on the outskirts of the city 
without adequate consideration for 
the location of industry, schools, and 
playing fields has brought in its train 
complaints about chaotic transport, 
difficulties in siting a senior school, 
and a weekly bill of £1,800 for trans- 
port to take children to schools in 
other districts. The third important 
issue concerns transport. An official 
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commission under Sir R. Inglis is at 
present reviewing communications in 
the region. Any long-term plan for 
Glasgow is dependent on its findings. 
But Glasgow is also deeply concerned 
with other communication problems. 
Should she replace her world-famous 
tram-cars by trolley-buses ? Will she 
ever be allowed to build a tunnel 
under the Clyde? With docks and 
shipyards on either side of the river 
and only ferry communications along 
a six-mile stretch of the busiest water- 
front, it is only to be expected that 
there should be congestion at existing 
bridges and delays at the ferries, the 
operation of which costs £80,000 
yearly. World conditions have so far 
prevented work on the tunnel. Plans 
for housing may now be delayed, as 
the tunnel was also to carry a new 


water main. If there is no prospect of 


the tunnel being constructed, Glas- 
gow’s long-term plan will have to be 
reconsidered. 


Highland Communications 
Communication is also a headache 
for smaller planning authorities, e.g. 
crofting counties where depopulation 
continues. The Registrar General’s 
latest returns show a decrease in two 
years of 442 persons in Sutherland 
(population 13,951) and of 873 in 
Caithness (population 22,791). The 
population of Scotland increased by 
5:242 in the same period. This de- 
population is like a paralysis creeping 
heartwards from the finger tips. 
Examples of the difficulties of these 
outlying areas occur daily. Ardmore 
(Sutherland), population thirty-four, 
asked for a gravel track to replace 
three miles of rough track which was 
their only link with a road. The re- 
quest was refused as the cost was 
£9,000. They were offered resettle- 
ment instead. The Isle of Stroma, 
often cut off from the mainland by 
gales, had been unable to find a resi- 
dent nurse for over a year. In the 
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Highlands, bricks can cost treble and 
coal twice the London prices. Even 
nearer Glasgow a two-mile ferry over 
Loch Fyne, linking St Catherines with 
Inveraray, has been closed owing to 
difficulties in finding a ferryman. The 
road route is sixteen miles long. 
Man’s evacuation of remote areas 
will create more problems than it 
solves. The people of Ardmore 
petitioned to be allowed to stay. Mr 
Rendel-Govan has been pleading for 
an imaginative policy of planned re- 
colonization as the solution. A dis- 
persal of 100,000 persons from the 
industrial belt would materially bene- 
fit even the remotest crofter. He 
points out that there is a real fear in 
the Highlands that those living in 
areas selected as Highland national 
parks may derive benefits by way of 
housing, roads, etc. which should be 
shared by the whole area. 


Falkirk’s Plans Gang Agley 

Falkirk (38,500) applied unsuc- 
cessfully for powers to extend her 
boundaries to absorb the adjacent 
parishes of Larbert and Stenhouse- 
muir (17,000), and thereby acquire 
3,000 acres to be used for the re- 
housing of Falkirk and a future ex- 
pansion to 60,000 or even higher. Had 
this application succeeded, we should 
have seen another urban sprawl in the 
already overcrowded industrial belt 
of Scotland. The Falkirk of pig-iron 
and foundries growing by absorp- 
tion of neighbouring communities 
would jostle with Grangemouth 
where there is expanding oil and 
chemical industry. 

Falkirk did not prove that the land 
was required for housing or for in- 
dustrial expansion. No strong com- 
munity of interest with its neigh- 
bours was established. The Regional 
Advisory Plan for S.E. Scotland 
warned against the danger of ribbon 
development in this area and fav- 
oured the creation of a constellation 
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of towns rather than the growth of one 
at the expense of others. Stirling 
County Council may have feared a 
loss of rateable value, but rightly 
objected to the application and won 
the argument. 


And So Do Arbroath’s 

It is apparently easier to forestall 
industrial development in the wrong 
place than to establish it in the right 
place. The Secretary of State has re- 
fused to allocate additional houses to 
Arbroath for prospective employees 
at a proposed new industrial estate. 
The Regional Advisory Plan for the 
Tay Valley suggested such develop- 
ment as part of the programme for 
securing a more reasonable scatter of 
population throughout the area, and 
a smaller population in Dundee. 
Arbroath is not to have the houses 
because unemployment in the burgh 
is low compared with that in the de- 
velopment areas. Once more the 
shadows of the Distribution of In- 
dustry Acts appear to blot out good 
planning. 


Publicity for Town Planning 

During the Festival of Britain, 
Aberdeen Corporation are to display 
a city survey and proposed develop- 
ment plan. They are also preparing, 
but with some misgivings, a printed 
version of the plan. Adequate pub- 
licity for planning surveys is a prob- 
lem facing all planning authorities. 


Encouraging Miners to Move 

Miners are being asked to leave the 
dying Lanarkshire coalfield to work 
the new seams at Cumnock in Ayr- 
shire. The possibility is being con- 
sidered of building houses at Cum- 
nock for elderly relatives of these 
miners in the hope that this would in- 
duce more of the younger miners to 
move. We wonder whether our new 
towns are also preparing to take their 
fair proportion of elderly people. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
TEXTBOOK. Edited by A. P. R. R. 
Architectural Press, 425. 


The objectives of this book are made 
clear by the title, but it is not only a 
reliable guide for students but also a 
solid work of reference for those in 
practice. It is a fruit of experience 
gained in war-time by the Association 
for Planning and Regional Recon 
struction in operating a correspon- 
dence course in planning for mem- 
bers of the Services, which required 
the issue of printed lectures. It is 
nevertheless new, and thoroughly 
attuned to current research and de- 
velopments in theory and practice. It 
takes the form of a compendium, em- 
bodving carefully co-ordinated arti- 
cles by contributors recognized as 


authorities in their respective fields of 


investigation. The main sections un- 
der which the articles are arranged 
are: Geography; Planning Survey; 
Social Survey; Transport; Industry 
and Power; Law and Economics. 
There are, too, general appendixes :— 
on the preparation of Planning Maps; 
the use of air photos; Board of Trade 
—Distribution of Industry Act, 1925; 
a statement of the Final Examination 
of the Town Planning Institute; and 
an admirable preface which knits the 
whole of the sections together in the 


course of a lucid outline definition of 


the function of planning. Not least in 
importance among the contributions 
is an extensive classified list of books 
recommended for further reading. 

The section headings may appear 
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to leave some gaps in the ground 
covered, though in fact, little in the 
way of fundamental material actually 
is lacking. The general arrangement 
adopted for the book is not perhaps in 
all respects satisfactory, as on another 
score, it leads to some confusion be- 
tween statements of principle on the 
one hand and of procedure in pro- 
fessional practice on the other. “De- 
sign and Planning’’, for instance, is 
not very aptly located under the sec- 
tion “Planning Survey’, and it is not 
less unexpected to find an historical 
review under this same general head. 
There is the important consideration 
too that the convenience of many 
students might have been better 
suited had the lay-out matched more 
closely the subject-titles of the Town 
Planning Institute examinations. 
These, however, are quite minor 
comments. Unquestionably the book 
is of great value and will be very 
warmly welcomed, especially by stu- 
dents, for whom primarily it is in- 
tended. At long last they will have an 
authoritative guide to their studies; 
for up to the present they have been 
ill-served. Suitably specialized books 
are few and far between, and effec- 
tively cover only a proportion of the 
principal aspects, leaving them, for 
the rest, the onerous task of searching 
out and correlating fragmentary and 
scattered material. Until now there 
has not been any single work which 
attempted a relative evaluation of the 
entire field. ‘The present book is, of 
course, an outline, and makes no pre- 
tence of presenting the whole body of 
planning. Its concern is to define 
planning and to resolve the scope of 
its contributory activities, reviewing 
the main principles and bases whilst 
referring the reader to other works 
for extended study. A book of this 
character is essential in every pro- 
fession and one trusts that this excel- 
lent treatise will have a continuing 
life in successive editions. R. A. C. 
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Keeping ahead with Plant Protection 
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‘VERDONE?’ 


PLANT PROTECTION LTD * YALDING + KENT 


OUTLINE PLAN FOR LOWESTOFT. 
Presented by T. B. Oxenbury, MIMunE. 
MTPI, LRIBA, County Planning Officer 
of East Suffolk, and G. A. M. Gentry, 
AMInstCE, MIMunE, Borough Engin- 
eer and Surveyor of Lowestoft. 15. 

This publication is in the form ofan 
interim report divided into two parts; 
Part I the factual survey of the 
Borough of Lowestoft and Part II 
which gives a general outline of the 
objects of the development plan and 
sets out the broad planning proposals 
for the borough. There is also an 
Appendix consisting of the resolu- 
tions of those committees which con- 
sidered the reports and some eight 
maps illustrating the main proposals 
of the plan. 

As this outline plan is an interim 
report, it is to some extent incom- 
plete. It is also an experiment in 
public relations and in the presenta- 
tion of planning material to the public 
at a stage in planning technique 


selective weedkiller 
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I’m just watering 


the weeds away! 


But, it’s not merely water in that can of his, 
it’s water and ‘Verdone’, Plant Protection’s 
selective hormone weedkiller. He just 
sprinkles it on, and soon the weeds wither 
and die while the grass grows better than 
ever. That’s the way to velvety lawns, for 
‘Verdone’ destroys plantains, , creeping 
buttercup, cat’s-ear, sorrel, self heal and so 
on, and controls daisies, dandelion and many 
other weeds. Water with ‘Verdone’, and 
then get on with something else while it 
does your weeding for you! 


QOTECy, 
, %. 





where public criticism can influence 
the final shape of the plan. 


Under these circumstances it is , 


invidious to criticize the plan from a 
technical point of view; it may be 
reasonable, however, to look at it as 
a layman for whom it is produced, 
and from that angle the publication 
does somehow seem to have missed 
the mark. Such a report should have 
something of the flavour ofa detective 


story ; the reader should be stimulated _ 


and interested. The survey, analysis, 
and plan should lead one to another; 
the case should be argued and 
decisions pronounced with discrimin- 
ating clarity. 

For the most part, maybe unfor- 
tunately, the authors of Outline Plan 


for Lowestoft have been content to 


assemble history and narrative, facts 
and figures, suggestions and pro- 
posals, without showing in any clear 
way how they are related. Every 
planner knows they are related, but 
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does the general public also know? 
Planners reading this report will un- 
doubtedly be interested enough to 
work that part out for themselves and 
they will also congratulate the au- 
thorities of the area for their public 
spirit and initiative in placing before 
their citizens such a comprehensive 
document at so reasonable a price. 
JACK WHITTLE 


NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO 
THE COUNTRYSIDE. By Norman Brown- 
ing. Thames Bank Publishing Company. 


2iIs. 


This is the first book to appear on 
the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949, and the 
author is deservedly honoured with a 
preface by Lord Silkin, the Parlia- 
mentary author of the Act. . 

The book is divided into three 
parts. Part 1 summarizes in some sixty 
pages the well-known reports (Gower, 
Hobhouse, Footpaths and Access to 
the Countryside, and Wild Life 
Conservation) on which the Act was 
based; Part 2 is a description of the 
Act (which is also printed in full in 
an appendix), and Part 3 deals with 
some of the problems which local 
authorities and individuals will have 
to face. 

On the whole, this is a useful book 
to have, although it suffers perhaps 
from trying to please too many people 
at the same time. It has a table of 
statutes and a table of cases like an 
orthodox legal text-book, but the 
twelve full-page photographs suggest 
that it is aimed at a wider public. The 
“description” of the Act in Part 2 sup- 
ports this view; it is in the nature of 
a summary for the general reader 
rather than a commentary on points 
of difficulty for those concerned with 
the interpretation of statutes. 

The most useful section is Part 3, 
from which members and officials of 
local authorities in the parks should 
be able to get some useful hints on 
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general problems of administration 
and the provision of services and 
facilities, and the best of Part 3 is 
the chapter on public paths. This 
is one of the few sections of the Act 
with any real legal difficulties in it and 
the author has obviously enjoyed 
having something to get his teeth 
into. It is noteworthy that all the 
cases quoted in the table of cases occur 
in this chapter. One would have wel- 
comed a comparable chapter on 
access land and the status—as licen- 
sees, invitees, or tolerated trespassers ? 
—of those who venture upon such 
land; as to which the relevant cases 
are less clear than in the case of foot- 
paths. 

I could find only one error of fact, 
which is, unfortunately, serious and 
ought to be put right if there is a 
second edition. Mr Browning says 
(p. 125) that the farmer will not be 
entitled to compensation if he is re- 
quired to put up more costly build- 
ings in order to conform with national 
park standards of planning. This is 
not so. The erection of general farm- 
buildings free of development charge 
is part of the farmer’s ‘“‘existing-use”’ 
rights under the Third Schecule to 
the 1947 Townand Country Planning 
Act and if onerous conditions are 
imposed (or if permission is re- 
fused outright) the farmer can claim 
compensation under Section 20 of 
that Act. The rejected amendments 
to which Mr Browning refers were 
aimed at giving a general right to com- 
pensation for conforming to park 
standards and it is this which, as he 
rightly says, would have been con- 
trary to the principles of the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act. 
This error might have been avoided 
if Mr Browning had given us a chap- 
ter, for which there is a real need, 
on the relationship of national parks 
control to the general system of 
planning set up by the principal Act. 

WILLIAM WOOD 
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PROBLEM FAMILIES IN BRISTOL. By 
R.C. Wofinden, MD, DPH. Occasional 
Papers on Eugenics. No. 6. Eugenics 
Society and Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

This book will be of general inter- 
est to planners, who are concerned 
with the social background of their 
planning, the human beings affected 
by it and their habits and ways of 
living. But it is primarily concerned 
with problems only indirectly con- 
nected with physical planning and 
yet such that no citizen can afford to 
neglect. Further, although our pre- 
sent knowledge of the “problem 
family” is incomplete, it seems to be- 
long chiefiy to the overgrown city, 
which is not to say it is unknown in the 
smail community. 

Charles Booth, over half a century 
ago, spoke of a “submerged tenth”. 
Since then, vast social and economic 
changes have greatly reduced the 
size of this submerged section. But 
we do not know the present size of the 
problem and one of Dr Wofinden’s 
recommendations is that steps should 
be taken nationally to assess how 
many problem families there are. 

This book describes a pilot inquiry 
relating to problem families in Bristol, 
one of five sponsored by the Eugenics 
Society, the others being in Luton, 
Rotherham, the West Riding, and 
Kensington. It may be difficult to 
find a water-tight definition of a 
problem family but any social worker 
can recognize it—the kind of family 
which, says Dr Wofinden, “‘has been 
visited for years by a whole army of 
welfare workers, in the vast majority 
of cases without any appreciable 
improvement”’. The book analyses a 
good deal of valuable social material 
and some interesting points come to 
light, e.g. more than half of the prob- 
lem families in Bristol are on corpora- 
tion housing estates; and the con- 
clusion is reached that there is little 
social value in scattering this type of 
family in new houses but that rather 
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they should first be rehoused in re- 
conditioned properties with special 
advice and assistance. 

A number of other recommenda- 
tions are made, especially that there 
should be co-ordination between the 
various social services affecting the 
problem family; as an early step, a 
small committee of officers should be 
set up with representatives from the 
health, housing, education, and child- 
ren’s departments. 

Reference is made in the book to 
the pioneer work of the war-time 
Pacifist Service Units in this field. 
This work is now being carried on by @ 
“Family Service Units”, a perma- | 
nent peace-time organization, and it 
may be doubted whether anyone else 
has yet got as far in dealing with the 
problems of this “hard core’’. 

j.M. T. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RAILWAY 
ARCHITECTURE. By Christian Barman. 
Art and Technics. 155. 


Architectural criticism in these 
days is a branch of journalism, and 
the merit and curse of journalism is 
that it has always to be discovering 
something new or occluded. There is 
no help for this. The masses, whose 
taste must more and more determine 
the look of the world as democracy 
fulfils its destiny, awake slowly to 
preferences in constructional shape, 
and as soon as they begin to like 
something the aesthetes tell them it 
is demoded. It will take a long time 
for a hierarchy or reliable accepted 
authority to emerge such as exists in 
medicine or science. In the meantime 
anything is good that causes people to 
form the habit of looking. Mr Bar- 
man’s engaging essay will add to their 
bewilderment, and his 123 pictures of 
railway stations will open their eyes. 
The notes, dates, and names make the | 
book of great value to serious students 
of architecture. 
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